


Teaching Guides 


Kashmir—“Top of the World” (pp. 8, 9) 

How We Live in Kashmir (pp. 10, 11) 

Keep Cool! (p. 12) 

Way Back When (p. 14) 

Photography in Everyday Living (pp. 15, 16, 17) 


KASHMIR 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


Both religion and economics are involved in the quarrel 
between Pakistan and India over Kashmir—one of the 
serious trouble-spots of Asia. Kashmir is a highland area 
with difficult communications to the outside world. Its 
richest and most populous region is the famous Vale of 
Kashmir. Recent legislation has improved the condition of 
farmers in the Vale area. 


Additional Information for the Teacher 


Hindus and Moslems have many differences. They do 
- not intermarry. They will not eat together. Hindus believe 
cows are sacred: Moslems sacrifice a cow for certain feasts. 
Moslems prohibit any music in or near their mosques. Hindu 
marriages must have a procession with a band. When one 
of these pass a mosque it may cause a fight. These differ- 
ences in customs often lead to quarrels. 


Suggestions for Studying the Unit on Kashmir 


To the teacher: Give each group ample time to gather 
the necessary factual material from the article and plan 
how they will present it. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Assignment for three pupils: Search the theme article 
and the friendship stories for geographical facts about 
Kashmir. What is its approximate size? Locate it on the 
“Scholastic Map of the World” and name the countries 
which border it. Underline the parts of the article which 
describe rivers, mountains, valleys, and be prepared to 
read them aloud or tell about them in your own words. 
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RESOURCES 
Assignment for three pupils: Is Kashmir good farming 
country? What crops are grown there? What other natural 
resources does the country have? Tell about some famous 
products which come from there. 


PEOPLE 


Assignment for three pupils: What is the religion of 
the majority of the Kashmiri? Tell what you have learned 
of their customs. Most of the rest of the people are Hindus. 
Can you note some differences in their customs? What 
can you tell about living conditions in the country? 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


To the pupils: Will two students volunteer to summarize 
the points of conflict between India and Pakistan? One 
will give the arguments that favor India, the other those 
that favor Pakistan. 

Then they may act as chairmen while other members 
of the class express their feelings on the best way of 
reaching a settlement. 


Keep Cool! 


To the pupils: As you read to yourselves, find answers 
to the following questions. (One way of locating the in- 
formation quickly to answer questions later is to jot the 
number of the question in the margin alongside the sen- 
tence.) 

1. What are some unusual features about this city 
of the future? 

2. What reasons does Dr. Palmatier give to explain why 
it hasn’t been built? 

3. Name some large buildings that are air conditioned. 

4. Explain how air conditioning works. 

5. In what types of industry is air conditioning a neces- 
sity, not a luxury? 

6. Give some figures which show the growth of air 
conditioning. 

7. Make up a problem on percentage based on these 
figures. 


Way Back When 


To the pupils: Can you bring some photos which were 
made “Way Back When”? 

Dramatic Sketches: Who will volunteer to plan short skits 
based on taking pictures in the early days? 

To the pupils: Choose one of the two projects listed in the 
next section to work on. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 5 
Theme Article: Sweden: “Land of light”—and lumber 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Sweden 
Way Back When: Bathing fashions 
Freedom Answers Communism: How can we gain 
freedom from fear? ° 











Photography in Everyday Living 


I. Possible Careers. List the various fields of photography. 
Select one of them that appeals to you, gather all the in- 
formation you can from the article or other sources and be 
prepared to give an oral talk on the subject. As the article 
suggests, pictures to illustrate your talk will add interest. 
So, if possible, find some pictures about your .topic. 

For example: If your topic is sports events, borrow 
a series of pictures from the coach to show how they 
demonstrate a certain play in baseball or football, or teach 
the correct footwork in tennis. Men who take such pictures 
sell them to newspapers, magazines, as illustrations for books 
on sports, for use as a training device. 

II. Photography in School. List ways in which photogra- 
phy can be used in schools. Then select one way in which 
you would like to use photography in connection with 
school and give an oral report on it. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 

To the teacher: 1. Ask some of the amateur photography 
enthusiasts in the class to bring their camera equipment 
to class and give a demonstration on how to use it. The 
talks may be followed by a question and answer period. 

2. Plan an exhibit of pictures the students have taken. 
Each individual's exhibit should be numbered and labelled 
with the name of its photographer. 

8. Ask each student to provide himself with pencil and 
paper. Then as he tours the exhibit, ask him to select 
five pictures for which he will write the captions. 

4. Invite a local photographer to view the exhibit and 
take part in an informal discussion on photography. 

5. Ask each amateur photographer to bring one of his 
worst pictures and explain how he learned more about 
composition, lighting, exposure, etc., from his failures. 


STRETCHING YOUR VOCABULARY 


Aim: To make some specialized words part of the 
reading, writing, and oral vocabulary. 

To the pupils: Photography requires a number of special 
words. Do you know what each one means? Can you spell 
them? Can you use them correctly in conversation? 

On a piece of paper write five words connected with 
photography and a brief definition of each. Check the 
spelling and meaning in your dictionary. 

Appoint three of your classmates as a committee to take 
all of your lists and combine them into one long list. 
Then they will give you an oral quiz, asking you to give 
the meaning of a word and use it in a sentence. 





1. What is the world’s second highest mountain? (Mt. 
Godwin Austen) 

2. What is the name of the valley that is a famous 
garden spot of Kashmir? (Vale of Kashmir) 

8. What two. nations claim Kashmir? (India, Pakistan) 

4. What is the religion of most people in Kashmir? 
(Moslem) ; 

5. What is a term that means controlling heat and 
moisture of the air in a certain area? (Air conditioning) 

6. Which word refers to a photographic way of pre- 
serving bulky records in a small space: microfilm, radio- 
graph, fluoroscope? (Microfilm) 

7. At the international conference now going on in 
Geneva, Switzerland, is the main topic: control of atomic 
energy, peace in the Far East, or the defense of Europe? 
(Peace in the Far East) 

8. Is the percentage of Americans who belong to a church 
about 40, 60, or 80 per cent? (60) 

9. To get a worth-while amount of vitamin C, would you 
drink orange juice, water, or soda pop? (Orange juice) 

10. What use was discovered for thulium—making X-rays, 
feeding cattle, or curing cancer? (Making X-rays) 





Tools for Teachers 


Samoa, May 12 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: American Samoa, no date, free, U. S. 
Department of Interior, Office of Territories, Washington 
25, D. C. United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Ter- 
ritories in the Pacific, (Trusteeship Council, 8th Session, 
Sup. No. <T/900>), 1951, 20¢, Columbia University, Inter- 
national Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 

BOOKS: Ocean Outposts, by Helen Follett, $2.75 
(Scribner, 1942). Islands of the Pacific, by H. Daniel, 
$3.00 (Putnam, 1943). Oceania, by Charles A. Borden, 
$1.25 (Holiday, 1945). 


ARTICLES: “Island Idyll: American Samoa,” by J. Down,” 


Travel, Jan. 1954. “Yankee Roams the Orient,” by I. & E. 
Johnson, National Geographic Magazine, Mar. 1951. “Feast 
Day in Kapingamarangi,” by W. R. Moore, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Apr. 1950. 

FILMS: Fiji and Samoa—The Cannibal Isles, 10 minutes, 
sale, James A. Fitzpatrick’s Travel Pictures, 8624 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. Includes life on Samoa. 





Answers to April 28 Quiz-word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-labor; 6-liberty; 8-do; 9-Ed; 1l-arid; 14-Czar; 16- 
E. N. E.; 17-his; 18-capon; 20-Patrick; 22-me; 23-her; 24-eh; 26- 
oar; 28-bee; 29-saw; 3l-tap; 32-Henry; 34-boy. 

DOWN: 1-L. L,; 2-A. B.; 3-be; 4-or; 5-rt.; 6-lore; 7-yeas; 8- 
D. A.; 10-Dr.; 12-Inca; 13-death; 14-choir; 15-zinc; 19-pre; 20- 
peas; 2l-keep; 22-Mo; 25-he; 27-rah; 28-bay; 30-web; 31-tray; 
33-no. 

Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 

1. COVERING KASHMIR (49 points): 1-b; 2-a; 3-a; 4-c; 5-a; 
6-c; 7-b. 

2. NUMBER, PLEASE (21 points): l-about five and a half 
miles; 2-17,500 grains; 3-420 million. 

8. TV NEWS REPORTER (30 points): Correct answers are: 
portable atomic X-ray machine; Geneva, Switzerland; John Fos- 
ter Dulles; 60; livestock; wooden shoes. 
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Bicycles bloom in the spring, tra-la! 








Problem pictures are easier with 


Ansco All-Weather Film ! 





Buy Ansco 
All-Weather Film 
in the 
3-Roll Economy Pak 
You Save 15c! 











Getting pictures like this one in which 
there's a lot of contrast between lights 
and darks sometimes can be a problem. 
But here’s one way to make sure of your 
results—load your camera with Ansco 
All-Weather Film. 

You see, All-Weather Film has un- 
usual latitude, which means it will give 
you clear, bright snapshots even when 
differences between highlights and 
shadows are great. In this picture, for 
instance, the white sails reflected very 
strong light, yet All-Weather Film got 
nice shading and detail. And every 
slight tone gradation in water, sky and 
boats came out pleasingly clear. 








All-Weather Film also has high 
speed, and that means you can take 
better, brighter snapshots just about 
anywhere, anytime. 

So be ready for the next good picture 
subject that comes along, regardless of 
the weather, by picking up several rolls 
of Ansco All-Weather Film at the near 
est Camera counter. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 


“From Research to Reality” 
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Your Balloon Tire’ bike will 
tide like a “Lightweight” 
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“MIDDLEWEIGHTS" ! f 





*MIDDLEWEIGHTS” 
REALLY DRESS A BIKE 
UP! LOOK AT THOSE 
WHITE SIDEWALLS! 
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ON TERRIFIC Tew 
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U. S. ROYAL TIRES 


Give your balloon tire bike that fast, trim “‘lightweight’”’ look! It’s easy— 
just change to “Middleweights”—U. S. Royal’s great new bike tire. Right 
away your bike will take on slimmer, racier lines. ° 

And “Middleweights” make your balloon tire bike ride and handle like 
a “lightweight,” too! You'll get terrific new pick-up. Hills won’t seem as 
high, or as long—because ‘“Middleweights” make your bike so much 
easier to pedal. And you just don’t know how far a balloon tire bike can 
coast until you roll along on ‘‘Middleweights.” 


FREE SAFETY STICKER, 
Ask your U.S. Royal Dealer or write us for 
our free Scotchlite Bike Safety Sticker. 


t it on the rear fender of your bike for 
safer riding at night. 


U.S.ROYAL 


For trouble free riding...ride on Royals 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY « 549 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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HERE THEY ARE! 





The Winners in the 


Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest 


The makers of Hallmark Cards are happy to name the 116 girls and 
boys who have won the $3,500 prize money in the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame Contest. Each one wrote an outstanding essay nominating a 
person whose character and record of human service qualifies him to 
be honored on the Hallmark Hall of Fame programs on radio and 
television. Congratulations to the winners, and to the schools and 
teachers who share in their honor ! 
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JUNIOR HIGH 


Senior High winners (grades 10, 11, 12) appear in Senior Scholastic, Practical 


English, World Week 











Ist PRIZE — $250.00 


Sara Weeks, Palisades Public School, Palisades, N. Y. 


2nd PRIZE — $150.00 


Ruth-Ann Bewalda, Northeast Inter- 
mediate School, Midland, Mich. 


3rd PRIZE — $100.00 


Gail Wood, Southwest School, Tor- 
rington, Conn. 


4th PRIZES — $50.00 


Judith G. Cobb, Frisbee Junior High 
School, Kittery, Me. 

Barbara Ann Brown, Leland Junior 
High School, Bethesda, Md. 

Ester Mae Alford, Greensburg La. 
High School, Kentwood, La. 


Samuel Dale Hess, Milton Hershey 
School, Hershey, Pa. 

Linda Chapman, Santa Clara High 
School, Santa Clara, Calif. 


Sth PRIZES — $25.00 


John Woodall, Buffalo, Ala. 

Mary Joan Oltrogge, Waterloo, la. 
Judy Bienstook, Bronx, N. Y. 

Carole de Rensis, Newton, Mass. 
Larry Turner, Ocala, Fla. 


Mickey Monroe, Columbus, Ohio 
Stephen A. Manta, Delafield, Wis. 
Marie Therese Volk, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bernice Kostelnik, Duquesne, Pa. 
Tom Klingner, McCook, Nebr. 



































AY 


David J. Usher, Milford, 


Mass. 
Billy Wohl, Dwight, Ill. 
Mary Ann Miles, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Carol Christison, Kalispell, 


ont. . 

Mary E. Grant, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Marlene D. Wright, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Larry McCord, Ft. Smith, 
rk. 

Richard Dieges, Ojai, Calif. 
Floreine E. Rudolph, Bowling 
Green, Ohio . 

Raymond Weiss, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Charlene Joy Tosetti, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Larry Wright, Hershey, Pa. 

Sheldon Zabel, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. 

Paul D. Hahn, Jr., Arling- 
ton, Va. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Chaya Janofsky, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Elaine Siaffidi, Sarasota, 
Fla 


Jo Suzanne Storch, Spokane, 
ash. 
Anne Shaver, Lexington, 


y: 
Darrell Scheider, Winslow, 
Ht. 


Carolee Rubenstein, New 
York, a 

Sandra Kelleher, Springfield, 
Mass. 

la Rae Schulz, Minneopolis, 
Minn. 

Vincent Milton Smith, Lovis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mary Louise Ference, Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

Theodore S. Cochran, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Nancy Margolis, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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Karl Stoffel, Jr., Cashmere, 
ash. 
Jeffrey M. Peters, Delafield, 
Wi 


is. 

Alfred Amaral, Salinas, 
Calif. 

Cayle T. Crabill, Richmond, 
Vv 


a. 

Janet Poeppey, Waterloo, 
lowa 

Barbara Robbins, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Karen Ann Guell, Eden, 


is. 

Carol Lynn Rolf, West 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

Ruth Coughlin, Shepherd, 
Mich. 

Maryanne Grenko, Gamer- 
co, N. Mex. 

Joe W. Simmons, Hollister, 
Calif. 

Carol Davies, Bronx, N. Y. 

Pat Fridley, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
Judy E. Ott, Joliet, Il. 


When you care enough to send the very best 
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Peace Problems Aired 
At Geneva Conference 


How can peace settlements be 
made in Korea and Indo-China? 
These are the main topics to be dis- 
cussed at a big meeting scheduled 
to open on April 26 at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The nations invited to 
take part in the Geneva Conference 
are: 

1. The US., Britain, France, and 
all other allied nations which fought 
under the United Nations flag in 
Korea; 

2. Three Communist countries— 
Russia, China, and North Korea. 

The Geneva Conference is expect- 
ed to last several weeks. It will deal 
with these two issues: 


KOREA 

Last July 27 the United Nations 
and Communist leaders signed a 
truce ending the fighting in the Ko- 
rean war. The U.N. and the Commu- 
nists agreed to hold a peace confer- 
ence on Korea. This conference has 
never been held. The U.S. hopes the 
Geneva Conference will open some 
new road toward peace in Korea. 


INDO-CHINA 

A civil war in Indo-China has been 
dragging on for more than seven 
years. French forees and their Indo- 
Chinese allies are pitted against 
Communist-led rebels. How can 
peace be restored in Indo-China? 
That is the second problem for the 
conference. 7 

Before the conference got under 
way, U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles visited Britain and 
France. He proposed a plan to create 
a 10-nation defense alliance in South- 
east Asia. This alliance would be 
similar to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). NATO’s pur- 
pose is to defend Europe against 
Communist aggression. 

The Pacific alliance proposed by 
Mr. Dulles would consist of: The 
U.S., Britain, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambo- 
dia. British and French officials 
agreed to study Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
posal, Only Thailand has accepted it 
so far. 
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WOMAN RANCHER NAMED 
AS NEW U. S. SENATOR 


There are now two women in the 
U.S. Senate. Mrs. Eva Bowring, a 
ranch owner of Cherry County, Ne- 
braska, has been named to the Sen- 
ate. Governor Robert B. Crosby of 
Nebraska appointed her. A Republi- 
can, Mrs. Bowring takes the place of 
Dwight P. Griswold, also a Repub- 
lican. He died earlier this month. 

Mrs. Bowring, 62, will serve until 
November, when a new Senate will 
be elected. She is the eighth woman 
Senator in U.S. history. The only 
other woman who is serving in 
the U. S. Senate at present is Marg- 
aret Chase Smith (R., Maine). 


British Old-timers Defeat 
U. S. Sailors at Marbles 


The U.S. Navy lost a battle on 
land. Old-time marble players of 
Sussex, in southern England, defeat- 
ed a team of U.S. sailors. The old- 
timers range from 49 to 82 years 
of age. 

The game was started with 49 
marbles placed in a circle. Players 
used “shooter” marbles to knock the 
49 target marbles out of the circle. 
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International News 
FREEDOM JAM SESSION: This band was a popular one in Communist-run East 
Germany. The band played American jazz. Communist officials didn’t like that. 
They said the playing of American jazz was disloyal. The band, facing arrest, 
fled to free West Berlin, more than 100 miles away. Everyone got across the 
border safely with his instruments. The bass drum was the only instrument the band 
had to leave behind. Above, band “‘serenades” East Zone police near border. 


The Americans put up a good fight. 
But they were no match for the old 
masters and lost, 33 to 16. Their 
game is improving, though. Last 
year the sailors lost, 38 to 11. 

“Next year we should be able to 
beat them,” said the captain of the 
U.S. team. “We aim to hold strict 
training from now on.” 


‘Picture Pal’ Letters Sent 
Abroad by Shutterbug Pupils 


Here’s an interesting pen pal 
project: » 

Pupils of South Mountain Public 
School in South Orange, N.J., are 
mailing “picture letters” overseas. 
Each letter consists of a series of 
snapshots. They show how the pupil 
spends his day at home, in school, 
or at play. The pupil sends along a 
note briefly describing each activity 
which he has photographed. 

“Pictures speak a language every- 
one understands,” a teacher said. 

Each pupil snaps, develops, and 
prints his photographs. A _ class 
“darkroom” is set up at one end of 


‘the cloakroom. If a pupil needs a 


shot of himself, he asks a classmate 
to take his picture. (For more on 
photography, see pages 15 to 18.) 
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Religious Membership 
Sets Record in U.S. 


More American families belong to 
churches and synagogues than ever 
before. The number of Protestants 
in the U. S. now stands at more 
than 54 million. Roman Catholics 
number more than 30 million. There 
are more than five million Jews. 

Followers of the three faiths 
represent nearly 60 per cent of the 
nation’s total population. This is the 
largest percentage of church mem- 
bers ever recorded in the U. S. Ac- 
cording to leaders of churches and 
synagogues, religious faith is at an 
all-time high in the U. S. 

Many religious leaders say 1954 
will see new records set in the build- 
ing of churches and synagogues. 
They report that all schools for train- 
ing ministers, priests, and rabbis are 
crowded. They say there is a grow- 
ing interest among the people in the 
day-to-day work of churches and 
synagogues. 

What has brought on the rise in 
religious faith across the land? One 
reason, answer religious leaders, is 
the fear of war and communism. An- 
other is the fear of the hydrogen 
bomb. These fears are turning the 
thoughts of many Americans inward 
toward a faith in God. 


Heifer Project Sends 
Help ‘On-the-Hoof’ 


“Good-will on the hoof.” 

That's the motto of groups of U. S. 
farmers who are taking part in 
“Heifer Project.” This is a project 
to send livestock*to needy farm fam- 
ilies in many parts of the world. 

Heifer Project was started by Dan 
West, a farmer of Goshen, Ind. Last 
year he wrote letters to farmers and 
ranchers in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Ohio. West asked the farm- 
ers and ranchers to contribute live- 
stock for needy farm families over- 
seas. The livestock of many of these 
families had been killed during 
World War II. 

Other families had left their live- 
stock behind the Iron Curtain after 
the war. These families had fled 
from Communist-run lands to start 
new lives elsewhere. 

So far Heifer Project has shipped 
14,000 head of livestock to thousands 


of needy farm families in 29 coun- 
tries. Most of the people taking part 
in Heifer Project contribute catfle. 
It has also shipped goats, pigs, and 
horses. Some U. S. farmers con- 
tribute cash. 

The goal for this year’s drive is 
to help 2,000 more needy farm fam- 
ilies. Recently a large shipment of 
cattle, goats, rabbits, and bee hives 
was flown to Korea. 


Wooden Shoes Are Giving Way 
To Leather Shoes, Say Dutch 


Wooden shoes are slowly dis- 
appearing in the Netherlands. A re- 
cent report from Amsterdam, the 
capital, says that Dutch farmers are 
wearing more leather shoes and 
boots than ever before. 

The leather shoes and boots are 
more comfortable than the wooden 
ones. And leather footgear is just as 
useful for work. Another reason 
wooden shoes are disappearing is 
that Dutch shoemakers have little 
wood. There’s a wood shortage in 
the Netherlands because so many 
trees have been cut down in recent 
years. 


Teen-agers Lead Drive 
To Help Build Church 


Teen-age boys apd girls of Wood- 
bury, N. Y., are helping their town 
get a new church. Woodbury’s 100- 
year-old Methodist Church is too 
small for the fast-growing town of 
1,800 persons. 

A former resident offered five and 
a half acres of land if a church were 
built on the site within two years. 
Another resident offered a large sum 
of money if the church could raise 
the rest—$50,000. 

The Woodbury Church elders had 
little hope of raising the money. 

Then teen-agers of the Sunday 
school took over the money raising 
job. They're sending out letters ask- 
ing for contributions. And they've 
opened a door-to-door drive to raise 
money in neighboring villages. 

The teen-agers say they are not 
only helping their church but also 
combating juvenile delinquency. 
“We feel that juvenile delinquency 
can be prevented by bringing teen- 
agers to Sunday school,” explained 
Douglas Stinson, 14. 





Wide World photo 


HERE’S THE WINDUP: Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio shows Little 
Leaguers of Portsmouth, Ohio, how he used to throw his fast ball 
when he pitched years ago. This season more Little Leaguers are playing 
baseball than ever before. There are about 20,000 teams with a total of 
500,000 players in the U. S. The players are 12 years of age and under. 
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HOW’S YOUR HOBBY THESE DAYS? 
This is a good time of year to try your 
hand at a hobby: gardening, photogra- 
phy, knitting, carpentry, painting. And if 
if you like stamp collecting, see page 22. 


“A person can live on a diet of 
milk and orange juice.” So said a 
professor of Canada’s University of 
Saskatchewan. The class agreed to 
pay for the food if he would try the 
diet. Every day for 25 days the pro- 
fessor drank three quarts of milk and 
four ounces of orange juice. He ate 
no solid foods. He gained a pound 
and a half. 

The orange juice supplied Vitamin 
C. The milk provided proteins, vita- 
mins, and minerals—except iron. 
(The professor took two pills a week 
which supplied the iron. ) 


The Wishbone Lady—that’s what 
her friends call Delphine Binger of 
New York City. She turned wish- 
bone collecting into a successful 
business. Miss Binger owns 500,000 
chicken, turkey, and goose wish- 
bones! She collected them from poul- 
trymen, hotels, restaurants. 

Miss Binger boils, polishes, and 
perfumes the wishbones. Then she 
“dresses” them in silks, laces, rib- 
bons. She hangs miniature good-luck 
charms from the wishbones. Miss 
Binger has sold thousands of get-well 
wishbones, happy birthday wish- 
bones, bon voyage wishbones. 


Are you eating your share of ice 
cream? The average American eats 
4.5 gallons a year. That’s close to the 
1946 record of 5.3 gallons per Ameri- 
can. 
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A Science Pal ew Simin 


Jumping Porpoise 


How high can a porpoise jump?’ 

Recently a U. S. animal trainer de- 
cided to find out. He tested Buttons, 
a 400-pound trained porpoise. But- 
tons, about 20 years old, is a star of 
the Theater of the Sea at Islamorada, 
Florida. His trainer coaxed Buttons 
to jump by holding a fish over the 
water. Buttons—always hungry— 
quickly jumped up after the fish. 

Before long, Buttons could jump 
more than five feet. The trainer built 
a platform along the water's edge. 
Buttons jumped 10 feet . . . 12 feet 
... 14 feet . . . 16 feet during the 
next few weeks. The trainer had to 
build the platform higher. 

The “jump tests” continued three 
times a day, whenever Buttons was 
fed. Soon Buttons jumped 20 feet 
out of the water. At present he can 
jump 21 feet, six inches—and he’s 
still going higher! 

A porpoise is a small sea mammal 
related to the whale. 


TV Firewatch 


Watching for forest fires is one of 
the world’s loneliest jobs. Forest 
rangers often spend weeks alone in 
fire towers, ever alert for the first 
telltale sign of smoke. 

Recently a TV camera was tested 
as a fire observer in a forest near 
Alexandria, La. The camera was 
mounted in a fire tower. Machinery 
slowly turned the camera round and 
round. The camera’s picture of the 
forest below was transmitted to a fire 
spotter—sitting in comfort in Alex- 
andria. 

Set up at a high point, the TV 
camera could cover as much forest 
area as several human spotters. And 
one spotter in a central control booth 
could “firewatch” several TV screens 
at the same time. 


Good Old Axe 


Men who lived in Europe 5,000 
years ago knew nothing about metals. 
They made simple tools out of stone, 
wood, horn, bone. For example, they 
used flint axes. 

Were they able to chop down 
forests with their crude axes? Yes, 


answered a Danish scientist recent- 
ly. He said Danes of 5,000 years ago 
felled trees on what was then heavily 
wooded land and started farms. But 
some fellow scientists didn’t agree 
with him. 

To prove his point, the Danish 
scientist chopped down a fir tree 25 
feet high and 28 inches thick. He 
used two flint axes several thousand 
years old. With the help of two assist= 
ants, he felled the tree in 18 minutes. 


Atomic X-ray. 


Here is a new peacetime use for 
atomic energy—a portable X-ray 
machine (see photo). Scientists of 
Argonne National Laboratory in 
Lemont, IIl., developed the new 
machine. 

The scientists took thulium, a rare 
metal, and made it radioactive in an 
atomic furnace. Rays of the radio- 
active thulium take the X-ray pic- 
tures. One fifth of a gram of radio- 
active thulium is used in the new ma- 
chine. (A gram equals 15.4 grains; 
7,000 grains equal one pound. ) 

Scientists are testing the new ma- 
chine. They say it may be of value 
in emergencies when standard X-ray 
machines aren’t available. Doctors 
would be able to take X-ray pictures 
of an injured person anywhere and 
start treatment immediately. 

A standard X-ray machine is too 
big and heavy to be moved around 
easily. What’s more, it must be con- 
nected to an electric power source 
before pictures can be taken. 





Lab worker is holding new X-ray machine 
and comparing it to a standard machine. 





KASHMIR 


Disputed land at the “top of the world” 


MAGINE going out in a boat to 
look for a home! Lots of people 
do it in Kashmir. 

The place where people go house- 
hunting on the water is called the 
Vale (valley) of Kashmir. The Vale 
is about 80 miles long and 25 miles 
wide. It’s crisscrossed by rivers and 
canals and lakes. On these waters 
hundreds of houseboats are moored. 
And of course the people who want 
to rent one have to go out by boat. 

Many foreigners rent houseboats 
as “floating hotels” when they visit 
the Vale of Kashmir. Tourists and 
holiday-makers like the Vale’s cool 
summer climate and beautiful scen- 
ery. It is like a lovely pleasure gar- 
den in the midst of one of the wild- 
est countries in the world. 

Kashmir is about the size of Min- 
nesota. Hardly anyone lives in the 
northern and eastern parts. Huge 
mountain ranges cut across these 
areas from northwest to southeast. 
Many peaks on these ranges rise 
more than four miles above sea level. 
One of them—Mt. Godwin Austen— 
is the second highest mountain in the 
world, It’s 28,250 feet high. No one 
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has ever climbed to the top. An 
Italian expedition is now getting 
ready to try the climb. 

Kashmir has been called a “house 
of many stories.” The towering 
mountains in the north form the 
“roof.” The “roof” slopes down to 
the valley of the Indus River. An- 
other giant step takes you down to 
the Jhelum River and the Vale of 
Kashmir. A third step leads down 
to the “ground floor’—the Chenab 
River in the south. 

Only a few passes go through the 
mountains which ring Kashmir. Most 
of these passes lead to West Pakistan. 
A railroad and a few roads connect 
the two countries. And recently a 
road was built to connect southern 
Kashmir with India. 

The people of Kashmir are called 
Kashmiris. They are a mixture of 
several different peoples who en- 
tered Kashmir from the countries 
which surround it. In the east, moun- 
tain people from Tibet and China 
made their way into Kashmir along 
lonely caravan trails. From the south, 
warrior tribes from India entered. 
They settled mainly in the south- 
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Kashmir is shown in solid color. Pakistan wants to control the rivers that flow out 
of the highlands of Kashmir and provide water for farmers of West Pakistan. 


west, in a region called Jammu. 
From the west came Moslems*. They 
made their homes mostly in the Vale 
of Kashmir and along the valley of 
the Indus River. 

Nearly all the four million Kash- 
miris live in the Vale of Kashmir and 
in the hilly country to the south of 
the Vale. 

About three quarters of the Kash- 
miris make their living by farming. 
They grow wheat and corn, oats, 
vegetables of all kinds, and rice. 

Orchards near the rivers yield ap- 
ples, peaches, apricots, and cherries. 
There are vineyards, too. The Kash- 
miris use their grapes to make cider 
and wine. 


KASHMIR’S RESOURCES 

Roses and jasmine* make a gay 
carpet for the Vale. From these flow- 
ers the Kashmiris press out oil from 
which they make perfume. On the 
lowest slopes grow walnut and al- 
mond trees. Further up, huge forests 
spread out over the mountainsides. 
Timber from these forests is one of 
Kashmir’s most valuable exports. The 
logs are thrown into rivers after 
they've been cut. Then they float 
downstream to sawmills in West 
Pakistan. 

Kashmir has other resources too. 
Precious stones, such as sapphires 
and rubies, lie beneath the ground. 
There are deposits of copper and 
iron, bauxite* and coal. But these 
resources are in hard-to-get-at spots. 
Few of these deposits have been 
tapped. 

Kashmir has few factories. But it 
does have “cottage industries.” That's 
the name given to manufacturing 
work which people do in their own 
homes. Kashmir is famous for its 
woolen and cotton cloths. You've 
probably heard of “cashmere” sweat- 
ers. They are made from the unusu- 
ally soft wool which grows on the 
goats in Kashmir. This wool is also 
woven into shawls and carpets. Eu- 
ropean women are said to have worn 
shawls from Kashmir two thousand 
years ago, in the days of the Roman 
emperors. 


*Means word is defined on page 18. 
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The cool, flowery Vale of Kashmir 
with its fertile soil seems, to tourists, 
like a heaven on earth. But it’s far 
from a paradise to the people who 
live there. They are poor. The farms 
are very small. And until a few years 
ago, the farmers got little profit from 
the crops they grew. Nearly all the 
land was owned by rich landowners. 
These landowners didn’t work their 
land themselves. They rented it out 
to tenant*® farmers. 

In return for the land they rented, 
the poor farmers had to give the 
landlords most of the money they 
earned. But this wasn’t their only 
trouble. The landlord was able to 
put his tenants off the land whenever 
he wanted to. So the tenants didn’t 
try to improve the land they farmed. 
They knew that if they did improve 
it, their landlord would probably 
expel them. Then he'd rent the im- 
proved land to a new tenant at a 
higher price. 


NEW LAND LAWS 


Now this has changed. Laws were 
passed reducing rents and making it 
harder for landlords to expel tenants. 
And in 1950 the government of 
Kashmir passed a new law which 
said that no landlord could own 
more than 23 acres of land. All othet 
land had to be turned over to the 
farmers who worked it. 

Now most Kashmiri farmers own 
their own land. They are doing their 
best to improve it. They are also 
making new farms from land which 
had never been plowed before. 

But today the people face a new 
problem. Two of their big neighbors, 
India and Pakistan, both want pos- 
session of their country. Indian 
troops occupy southeastern Kashmir, 
including the Vale of Kashmir. Pak- 
istan troops are in the region west 
and north of the “U. N. truce line.” 

What are these soldiers doing in 
Kashmir? The story starts back in 
1947. Until then the British ruled 
Kashmir and all the land to the 
guth. 

In 1947 the British decided to 
leave. But before they left they di- 
vided most of the land they held into 
two nations, India and Pakistan. The 
reason for the split was religion. The 
Moslems—one of the two main re- 
ligious groups—wanted a country of 
their own. So Pakistan was set up for 
the Moslems. Most of the Hindus,* 
the other main religious group, live 
in India. 


But the British did not put Kash- 
mir into either India or Pakistan. 
Kashmir and some other regions 
were ruled by princes. The British 
said each prince had to decide what 
to do with his own country. 

Kashmir’s ruling prince was the 
Maharaja* Sir Hari Singh. He was 
a Hindu. But most of the people of 
Kashmir are Moslems. They feared 
that their prince would join Kashmir 
with India. 

Some Moslems decided to try to 
prevent this. These men were wild 
warrior tribesmen who lived in the 
mountains northwest of Kashmir. 
They swept down from the hills into 
the Vale of Kashmir. The Maharaja 
then announced that he was giving 
up his throne and was making Kash- 
mir part of India. 

India sent thousands of troops in- 
to Kashmir. They drove the tribes- 
men out of the Vale of Kashmir and 
took charge of the government. 
Meanwhile, the Moslems set up their 
own government in western Kash- 
mir. Pakistan troops went in to help 
the Moslems. 

For a while it looked as though 
open war would break out. The Unit- 
ed Nations stepped in. It persuaded 
both sides to stop shooting. But India 
and Pakistan still keep their soldiers 
in Kashmir. 

Why do Pakistan and India both 
want Kashmir? 

The Pakistanis are Moslems. Most 





United Nations Photo 
The United Nations is on the watch in Kashmir. A U. N. “truce team” is there to 
make reports if Pakistan and India should start fighting. The double line on the 
map (page 8) is the “truce line’ drawn by the U. N. as a boundary between the 
Indian and Pakistan forces. In the photo above, two.U. N. observers are crossing one 
of Kashmir’s rushing mountain streams in a cable car—the only kind of “bridge” 
over many Kashmir rivers. In the background, you can see snow-capped mountains. 


of the Kashmiris. are Moslems. So 
Pakistan says Kashmir should join 
Pakistan. 

The Pakistanis have other reasons 
for wanting Kashmir. West Pakistan 
grows much of its food on a large 
plain called the Punjab. The Punjab 
is very dry. It needs water to make 
crops grow. It gets most of this water 
from rivers which flow into the Pun- 
jab from Kashmir. 

The Pakistanis fear that India 
might take large amounts of water 
from Kashmir’ rivers for irrigation. 
Then Pakistan would be short of 
water. It would not be able to grow 
all the food it needs. 

The Indians*claim that Kashmir 
rightfully belongs to them. When 
the British left India, they told the 
Maharaja to decide what to do with 
his country. And the Maharaja asked 
India to take over Kashmir. 

Both India and Pakistan have 
agreed that the people of Kashmir 
should vote to decide their own fu- 
ture. But the vote has not been held. 
Both India and Pakistan say that a 
fair vote isn’t possible in the areas 
where the other side has its troops. 
But both sides refuse to take their 
troops out of Kashmir. 

So Kashmir remains split between 
India and Pakistan. Some of the 
Kashmiris say they want to be inde- 
pendent. But nobody seems to be 
listening to what the people of 
Kashmir have to say. 





Moslem Girl and Hindu Boy of 
KASHMIR 


as told to K. Hurley 
By MISSRO GULAM MOHAMED 


UR house in Srinagar is divided 
into two parts. One section is 
called the Mohola Khan. My mother, 
my two sisters, and I live in the 
Mohola Khan. It is reserved for 
women.,No man except my father 
ever comes into it. 

There’s only one room in the house 
where the men and women see each 
other. That’s the dining room. But 
even there the men and women eat 
apart. We sit in two circles, on straw 
mats on the floor. The women’s 
circle is on one side of the room. 
The men’s circle is on the other. 


THE WOMEN’S QUARTERS 


My family is Moslem. Like many 
women and girls of the Moslem re- 
ligion, my mother, my sisters, and I 
keep away from all outsiders. All the 
windows in the Mohola Khan are 
covered with wooden slats. That's 
so people walking outside can’t see 
into the house. And we have a high 
wall all round the house so people 
can't look into our garden. 

I don’t even see much of my 
brothers. Sometimes my father lets 
my sisters and me play games with 
my brothers in the garden. 

I think I'm 14. [I'm not sure of 
that. My father has never told me, 
and I have never asked him. My 
mother doesn’t remember. Both my 
sisters are older than I am, but I 
don’t know their ages. 

I do not do very much. I have 
never been outside Srinagar. I have 
never been to a cinema, though some 
of my friends have. Sometimes my 
father takes us to see the ancient 
gardens in Srinagar. Apart from 
these trips I never go anywhere or 
see anyone outside the family except 
at school. 

The only time I ever leave the 
house by myself is when I go to 
school. Then I wear a burka. That’s 
a hood or veil which covers my head 
and shoulders. I wear it so that no 
one can see my face. 

Most of the time I just stay in the 


Mohola Khan. I have a room to my- 
self. Like the other rooms in our 
house, it has no furniture. There are 
straw mats on the floor, and there’s 
a mattress for me to sleep on. I 
often just sit on the mattress and 
look out of the window. 

On school days I get up at five, 
wash, and then pray. Then I dress 
and do my homework. I do most of 
it in the morning because the .elec- 
tric light is too dim for reading at 
night. A few years ago there was 
a war in Kashmir. Wild tribesmen 
raided Srinagar and wrecked the 
power station. The station has been 
repaired. But we still have only half 
the electric power we used to have. 

I am in a senior grade at the 
Christian Missionary Society Girls 
School. In the morning we seniors 
inspect the girls in the lower grades. 
We see whether they are clean and 
whether they've washed themselves 
properly that morning. 

After the inspections we play 
games. Then we have prayers for 
half an hour. Our classes begin at 
11 and end at three. 

After school I always go straight 
home. I eat some rice, and then 
sleep for an hour. Then I bathe. 

I expect to marry soon after I 
leave school next year. My father 





Missro Gulam Mohamed 


will find a husband for me. If he 
doesn’t know any suitable man him- 
self, he will ask the family barber 
to keep a lookout for a man for me 
as he makes his rounds in his busi- 
ness. That is a custom here. 

My English is not very good. 
But I would like to get letters from 
students in America. My address is: 
Missro Gulam Mohamed, 10th class, 
C. M. S. Girls High School, Thir¢ 
Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir, India. 





Ewing Galloway photo 


Weaver making rug by hand on outdoor loom. Kashmir is famous for its woolen goods. 














By SARESH KUMAR ATRI 


UR school year in Kashmir is very 

different from yours. The first 
semester of our school year begins 
on April 21 and lasts till July 28. 
The next semester lasts from August 
24 until December 30. Then we 
have a long vacation till March 4. 
The snow is so deep in these months 
that many of us can't leave our 
houses. Our third semester lasts from 
March 4 till April 20. 

I am 13 and am going to a boys’ 
high school in Srinagar. That’s the 
capital of Kashmir. I live with my 
father, mother, two sisters, and 
younger brother. We are Hindus. 
Our house has beds, chairs, and 
tables, like houses in Europe and 
America. 

On school days I get up at seven 
and do my homework. About 9:30 
I leave my house and walk to school. 
Classes begin at 10 and last till four, 
with a break for lunch. We study 
hygiene, physiology, science, draw- 
ing, Urdu, English, history, and 
geography. Although we have a lan- 
guage of our own (Kashmiri) in 
Kashmir, all our classes are held in 
English. I speak English, Kashmiri, 
and Urdu. Urdu is the language 
most people speak in West Pakistan. 

I play cricket after school when- 
ever I can get the chance. That's 
my favorite sport. It's a game 
brought here by the English when 
they ruled India. 


THREE-MILE SWIM TEST 


There is so much water in Srina- 
gar that nearly all boys can swim. 
All the senior boys in school have 
to pass a swimming test. The test 
is to swim across the Dal Lake at 
Srinagar. It’s a distance of three and 
a half miles. I have already passed 
my one-mile swimming test. Next 
year I hope to swim the lake. 

I’m also fond of boating. In Srina- 
gar we use a special kind of boat 
called a shikara. It’s a long, thin, 
flatbottomed boat which can be 
either paddled or punted. Punting 
means moving a boat by pushing a 
long pole against the river bed. 

We also have racing shikaras. 
They are very long and a dozen boys 
row in each one. We have races in 
them every Thursday. The most fun 
is a race in which we row 100 yards, 
then stand up and walk to the front 
of the boat. Of course it sinks imme- 
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diately. Then we have to turn the 
boat right side up, empty out the 
water, climb back in, and continue 
for 200 yards to the finish line. 

In summer some of us go on 
camping trips with our teachers into 
the mountains. Last summer I went 
with 144 other boys for a week's 
camping. We climbed one 12,000- 
foot mountain. Then we went on to 
a 15,000-foot one and then a 17,000- 
foot one. There was a big glacier on 
the last mountain. We walked along 
it. Servants from the school did the 
cooking and took care of the tents. 
We boys had very little work to do. 

Every spring boys from my school 
do social work in Kashmir. We col- 
lect money and buy blankets and 
food for poor people. During the 
year the poor save their money for 
the winter. But by late March their 
money is usually gone. So the things 
we take to them are much needed. 


HINDU PILGRIMAGE 


I often go on pilgrimages with 
my family to Hindu holy places. 
Every Sunday we go to a temple 
which stands on a high peak in 
Srinagar. And last year we made a 
long pilgrimage to a plaee near the 
border of Tibet. We consider the 
place holy because a holy man used 
to live there in a cave. 

I would like to receive letters from 
America. Please write to me at this 
address: Saresh Kumar Atri, c/o Dr. 
S. K. Atri, First Bridge, Srinagar, 
Kashmir, India. 
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Right This Way 


A girl from Lufkin (Tex.) Jr. H. S., 
asks: 


How do you know what to wear to 
a party? 


If the party is being given by one 
of your friends, you should ask the 
hostess what kind of clothes to wear. 
If a boy invites you to a dance, you 
should ask him whether it’s a dressy 
occasion or a sweater-and-skirt affair. 
Most people tell you in advance what 
kind of a party they’re inviting you to. 
But if they forget, it’s up to you to 
find out. : 

No matter what kind of party you're 
going to, be sure to look neat and 
well-scrubbed. This goes for boys as 
well as girls. Even if you're going to a 
picnic, square dance, or hay ride in 
blue jeans, they should be clean jeans. 
This is courtesy to your hostess or your 
date. ' 

When you're invited to an “informal” 
party and there’s no way of knowing 
exactly what to wear, a simple date- 
dress or a pretty blouse and skirt would 
be your best bet. For the boys, well- 
pressed slacks, a jacket, fresh shirt, 
and tie are good. 


A boy from P. S. 28, Bronx, N. Y., 
wants to know: 


Should the person who owns the 
television set or the person who is visit- 
ing choose the programs? 


That depends on the circumstances. 
Suppose you invite a friend over to 
watch television. Then as a polite host 
you should offer him a choice of pro- 
grams. The polite guest will try to get 
an idea of what his host likes. So the 
two of you ought to end up with a pro- 
gram you both like. 

However, if a friend drops in while 
you and your parents are watching a 
program, then of course any change 
in programs is up to your parents. 


A girl from Walbridge School, To- 
ledo, Ohio, writes: 


Suppose a girl meets a boy she knows 
at the bus stop. Should she wait and 
let him pay her fare, or should she pay 
her own? 


The girl should pay her own fare. 
An accidental meeting isn’t a date. So 
she shouldn’t expect the boy to pay for 
her. And, since she gets on the bus 
before he does, it’s easy for her to pay 
her fare without embarrassment. 

However, if the boy wants to pay 
both fares, the girl may let him do so. 
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cm city rises from the hot plains 
somewhere in the central United 
States. Overhead the sun beats down. 
But the people inside the city can’t 
see the sun. Nor can they feel its 
heat. They are living in an air-con- 
ditioned city. 

This city doesn’t exist—yet. But it 
may some day. 

In many ways the city will look 
like others all over the U. S. Stores 
and office buildings, restaurants and 
homes will line the streets. But when 
you look up from the streets, you 
won't see any sky. Instead you'll see 
only a huge roof. That roof will keep 
out the air. The only air inside the 
city will be drawn in through special 
openings by giant fans. All year 
round the air will be the same tem- 
perature, cool and comfortable. 


NO TRAFFIC 


You'll notice other strange things 
about this city. No rain or snow will 
ever fall in the streets. There will be 
no motor traffic. All traffic will move 
across the roof. Goods will be deliv- 
ered through trap doors on the top 
of buildings. 

“We know enough right now to 
build such a city.” So says Dr. E. H. 
Palmatier. He’s director of research 
of the Carrier Corporation, the 
world’s largest manufacturer of air 
conditioners. 

“Buildings would have to be a 
special size and shape, and all the 
same height. So we could only work 
on a city which was being built from 
scratch. Not many cities are just built 
up from nothing that way. And then 
of course there’s the big question— 
would people want to live in a con- 
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By SAREL EIMERL 
Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


trolled atmosphere*? We'd have to 
sell them on the idea.” 

No outdoor areas have yet been 
air conditioned. But huge indoor 
areas have been. One of them is the 
Pentagon Building—a mile around— 
near Washington, D. C. Much of 
Rockefeller Center, which covers 
several blocks in the middle of New 
York City, is air conditioned. And 
the new 32-acre city center soon to 
go up in Boston will be completely 
air conditioned. 

What is air conditioning? It’s a 
way of controlling the heat and mois- 
ture in the air within a certain area. 

Air-conditioning machines have 
fans which, in summer, draw in hot, 
sticky air. They blow this air over 
specially designed cold surfaces. 
These cold surfaces squeeze mois- 
ture out of the air. Then fans pass 
the cool, dry air out of the machine. 

Some goods couldn’t even be made 
if it weren't for air conditioning. 
Take rayon, for instance. The air in 
rayon factories has to be kept at a 
certain temperature and humidity*. 
Air conditioning makes this possible. 

With summer coming on, many 
people are installing air conditioning: 
In 1946 only about 20,000 people 
bought air-conditioning machines 





* Means word is defined on page 18. 
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This diagram shows the main reasons why your house gets hot in the summer. 


for their homes. This year, Carrier 
Corporation predicts, more than 
1,200,000 room air conditioners will 
be sold. And by 1957 the figure may 
go up to four million. 

So many air conditioners are being 
made that the factories are working 
at top speed. Let’s take a look at one 
of these plants. This one belongs to 
the Carrier Corporation in Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

This factory turns out many dif- 
ferent kinds of air conditioners. 
There’s one machine which air-con- 
ditions separate rooms. There’s a 
bigger machine which can air-con- 
dition an entire house. And there are 
other machines Which are air condi- 
tioners and heaters combined. 


ASSEMBLY LINE 


Twenty-four-year-old Mike Stasiw 
is a foreman in this factory. 

“We put the machines together,” 
Mike says, “on two assembly lines. 
There are men all along the assem- 
bly line. Each man does the same 
job on each machine that comes to 
him. The air conditioner is started 
at one end of the line. As it moves 
along, each worker adds something 
to it. When he’s finished his job, he 
pushes the machines along to the 
next man until it’s finished at the 
end of the line. 

“We have. two assembly lines,” 
Mike went on, “because we make so 
many different models. There are 
always different models on our two 
lines. Between them there’s a moving 
overhead cable which carries parts 
for the air conditioners. As it moves, 
the cable carries these parts in a 
steady stream past the assembly 
lines. The men on each line simply 
pick off the parts they need.” 

And Mike turned back to his job, 
assembling the machines which will 
make us all more comfortable. 
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“You press the button... 
We do the rest!" 


N 1888 a new camera helped start 
photography off as a hobby for 
Americans. This new camera was in- 
vented by George Eastman of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. He called it the “Kodak.” 
Eastman liked the name “Kodak” 
because it sounded “like the snap- 
ping of a camera shutter.” And, he 
said, “Kodak” would be easy to pro- 
nounce in any language. It wasn’t 
long before the Kodak did become 
a popular camera. It was easier to 
use than other cameras of the 1880s. 
Cameras were nothing new to 
Americans_in those days. But very 
few people had their own cameras. 
If you wanted your picture taken, 
you went to a photographer in a 
studio. Sometimes he also took pic- 
tures in the street (see photo). 


CLUMSY CAMERAS 


A photographer couldn't take 
snapshots. Outdoors, you had to sit 
or stand in front of his camera sev- 
eral seconds without moving a mus- 
cle. Indoors you had to “freeze” for 
as long as 10 minutes. 

The few people who owned cam- 
eras didn’t have an easy time taking 
pictures. The cameras were heavy 
and bulky. And you had to have 
lots of equipment. You needed bot- 
tles of chemicals, water containers, 
a tripod (a three-legged stand) to 
hold the camera, and so on. 





Posing for pictures in 1890s wasn’t easy. Subjects struck 
a pose, then froze while photographer counted off seconds. 


As one old-timer recalls: “You 
didn’t take your camera with you 
on a trip. Instead you went along 
with the camera. Small groups got 
together on a sunny day. We loaded 
our camera and equipment in a 
buggy. But we spent more time 
loading and unloading the buggy 
than we did taking pictures.” 


IMPROVING CAMERAS 


George Eastman believed he could 
improve cameras and make them 
smaller and simpler. In 1877 East- 
man began to study books on 
photography. He set up his first 
laboratory in his mother’s kitchen 
sink. 

Eastman tested ways of improv- 
ing picture making. His experiments 
led to his invention of the Kodak. 
For the first time, Americans could 
buy a camera simple to run and 
small enough to hold in their hands. 

The first Kodak was a box-like 
camera. You bought the camera di- 
rectly from Eastman’s factory. The 
camera came already loaded with a 
roll of film. You could take 100 snap- 
shots on the roll. To cock the shut- 
ter, you pulled a small string. You 
snapped the shutter by pressing a 
button. 

After you finished taking your 100 
snapshots, you sent the whole cam- 
era back to the Eastman factorv 


Brown Brothers phot« 





There the roll was developed and 
printed. A new roll was put in the 
camera. The camera was returned 
to you with your finished pictures. 

Eastman thought up a slogan for 
this service. “You press the button 
... we do the rest.” Americans liked 
the service. They ordered Kodaks as 
fast as Eastman could turn them out. 

But that was only the start of 
photography as a hobby. Eastman 
developed a new kind of film. With 
it, you could load and unload your 
camera yourself. And you could de- 
velop your own pictures at home! It 
wasn’t long before Americans were 
buying cameras by the thousands— 
and film by the hundreds of miles! 


DETECTIVE CAMERAS 


More and more cameras appeared 
on the market in the 1890s and early 
1900s. Many of them were called 
“detective” cameras. You could snap 
a picture without anyone knowing. 
These cameras were disguised as 
books, briefcases, ladies’ bags, boxes. 

The U. S. became a nation of 
amateur photographers. Almost every 
family had a photograph album. It 
usually was a big fat book with a 
shiny metal clasp and red plush 
covers. The front cover had fancy 
lettering in gold: “Our Family,” or 
“The Allen Family.” Whenever you 
visited a friend, you could expect to 
spend hours looking at the photo- 
graph album. (For more on pho- 
tography, see next three pages. ) 





Ewing Galloway 


Bike riding was popular in 1890's. Almost every photograph 
album had pictures of someone in the family out for a ride. 
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Photography in Everyday Living 


N THE land, in the air, and under 

the sea—American photographers 
are almost everywhere. Movie camera- 
men are shooting everything from The 
Living Desert to the ocean floor. News- 
paper and TV photographers roam the 
globe snapping pictures and grinding 
out newsreels. 

Photography today plays an impor- 
tant role'in commerce, industry, science, 
education, defense, advertising, and 
many other fields. In spite of the fact 
that there are 35,000,000 amateur pho- 
tographers in this country, only one- 
third of the film is used by these ama- 
teurs. The rest is used by 55,000 pro- 
fessional photographers whose work has 
an influence more powerful than we 
‘ealize on our everyday lives. 

Here, in brief, are some of the excit- 
ing things which are being done in 
photography: 

Alfred and Elma Milotte, famous 
Disney nature photographers, are com- 
pleting a “True Life Adventure” film of 
inimal life in Africa. For this job they 
huilt a special truck strong enough to 
withstand thre charge of a wild elephant. 
The Milottes stayed in the “house” part 
f the truck and operated their cameras 
through plate-glass portholes. They 





X-rays (see screen in rear) are indispensable in surgery. 


How the camera has become an essential tool in 


science, medicine, industry, entertainment, and 


scores of other services to mankind 


made photographs from the top of the 
truck. In the floor of the “house” was a 
trap door which they used to photo- 
graph Africa’s “low life”—insects, snakes, 
etc. Recently their film, Bear Country, 
won an Academy Award. 

Off Nassau in the Caribbean, Disney 
has a camera crew filming a Cinema- 
Scope version of Jules Verne’s science- 
fiction story, 20,000 Leagues Under the 
Sea. The crew includes 83 actor-divers, 
cameramen, lifeguards, underwater di- 
rectors, and technicians. They use spe- 
cial waterproofed cameras. 


See It Now! 


Edward R. Murrow’s ace TV show is 
only one of the many television shows 
which have cameramen covering the 
“trouble spots” and news centers of the 
world. Top cameramen, like Murrow’s 
Bill McClure, are everywhere from 
Dienbienphu in Indo-China to Geneva, 
Switzerland, shooting the big news sto- 
ries of the day. The world is their “beat” 
and they live dangerously so that you 
can see the latest news events on TV. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Newspaper and magazine photogra- 
phers—like AP’s Pulitzer prize-winner, 
Max Desfor, plod with troops at the 
front and travel with diplomats to 
world conferences to get the picture 
news stories of the day. 

Recently a television camera took 
over the work of a Louisiana forest 
ranger—a fire watcher used to spending 
months in a lonely tower. Now a TV 
camera on a swivel which keeps turning 
round and round watches for the first 
signs of a fire. The TV picture is trans- 
mitted to a man comfortably seated in 
the nearby city of Alexandria. 

Modern photography, as developed 
by such magazines as Life and Look, 
can tell a story with impact. Originally 
newspapers and magazines used one or 
two pictures to illustrate their stories. 
Increasingly, editors use whole series of 
pictures which are as important in tell- 
ing a story as the explanatory print. 


“Ad Wise” 


Photography—particularly color pho 
tography—plays a key role in national 





Eastman Kodak (+ 
Many companies microfilm engineering drawings for storage 





Walt Disney 
Alfred and Elma Milotte photographing 
the wild life of the Florida Everglades. 





Eastman Kodak Co 
A roll of microfilm holds a newspaper. 





Walt Disney 


Divers film 20,000 Leagues Under Sea. 





advertising. It is a powerful persuader 
to get you to buy everything from Jello 
to a ranch-style home. 

This national advertising in maga- 
zines and newspapers—and increasingly 
on television—has led to zooming sales 
of many goods and to assembly-line, 
mass production. In turn, mass produc- 
tion has reduced prices, making refrig- 
erators, electric washers, and cameras 
“musts” for many families. 

But this is only one way that photog- 
raphy aids industry. Photography also 
plays an important part in the building 
of ships, airplanes, automobiles, and 
other goods. How does a camera help 
build a ship? 

Draftsmen make drawings on a scale 
of one to 10. That is, the drawings are 
one-tenth the size of the actual object. 
These drawings are photographed on a 
scale of one to 100. A projector magni- 
fies the negative to full size on sheets 
of steel. Workmen trace the projected 
image of the pattern onto the sheet steel 
and then cut and assemble it to the 
ship’s hull. This process saves hours of 
work and uses 30 per cent less steel 
than older methods. The same process 
is used in making airplanes and auto- 
mobiles. 

Industrial products are checked by 
radiography—a photographic process 
using radioactive rays. Radiographs are 
made with X-rays and with gamma- 
rays. The latter will even penetrate 
through 15 inches of steel. Thus experts 
can “look through” products such as 
machinery and pipelines to see if their 
parts are durable and up to standard 
requirements. 

Thousands of valuable records and 
documents are microfilmed. This is one 
of the best ways to preserve such rec- 
ords against possible loss or destruction, 
as well as a way to conserve storage 
space. Microfilm occupies only a frac- 
tion of the space needed for bulky rec- 
ords. For example, the Ford Motor Co. 
has microfilmed nearly two million of 
its engineering drawings in the last 
three years for its underground vault 
storage. The New York Public Library 
copied eight million cards of its public 
catalogue. 

Police departments keep much of 
their valuable information on film—pic- 
tures of criminals, fingerprints, scenes 
of crime, clues, etc. 


Flying Cameras 


Aerial photography has both helped 
industry and aided in our defense effort. 
Sherman M. Fairchild is one of the 
world’s pioneers in aerial photography. 
He has invented cameras that can pho- 
tograph as much as 400 square miles of 
land with one shot. (Details are clear. 
You can pick out houses, roads, streams 
on the developed photographs.) Fair- 
child can photograph an area the size 





of the State of Ohio in one flight. 

Oil prospectors hire aerial photogra- 
phers to take pictures of areas which 
may cover oil. From these pictures ex- 
perts pick likely spots for drilling. 

An aerial photographer, using a Fair- 
child camera, took pictures which led 
to the discovery of the fabulous new 
Cerro Bolivar iron mines in Venezuela. 
These mines may be among the richest 
in the world. Now a whole “mountain” 
of iron is being shipped to the U. S. for 
smelting (see March 17 issue). 

Aerial photos are used for planning 
power lines, new highways, for explor- 
ing, map-making, and military recon- 
naissance. Aerial photos are used for 
flood and fire control, to plot hidden 
shoals under water, and for highway 
and traffic surveys. Explorers use air 
photos to “explore” unknown territory. 
Cities use air photos for real estate sur- 
veys to help determine property taxes. 


The “Hell Roarer”’ 


The Armed Forces have found many 
uses for photography—ranging from test- 
ing equipment to photographing enemy 
country. 

A new device has given the Air Force 
hope that an old problem has been 
solved: how to take pictures of enemy 
activity at night from low altitudes and 
at high speeds. The new device is called 
the “Hell Roarer” because of the noise 
it makes. It is a torpedo-like, 12-foot 
cylinder attached to the wing of a scout 
plane and controlled by the pilot. The 
fuel is powdered magnesium which 
burns at high temperatures with an in- 
tense light of about ten million candle- 
power. 

Training films are an important part 
of the Armed Forces’ training program. 
Even training in firing the M-1 rifle is 
now taught by film—at a great saving in 
time. Films teach faster and better than 
the many hours of explanation and 
demonstration that were formerly used, 
experts say. 

All branches of science from astron- 
omy to biology have made big advances 
through the use of photography. Giant 
telescopes at Mount Palomar, Mount 
Wilson, and other places are trained on 
the heavens. What they “see” is recorded 
night and day oft film for the world’s 
astronomers to study. Through this tech- 
nique, their knowledge of the universe 
is growing. 

Fast-action cameras are used to study 
plants, insects, and animals. (You've 
seen some of these photographs in Dis- 
ney’s “Real Life Adventure” films such 
as Nature’s Half Acre and The Living 
Desert.) Biologists are learning much 
from their own photographic studies of 
nature. 

Electrocardiographs, fluoroscopes, and 
X-rays are important instruments in pre- 
venting and treating disease. Photo- 








things with 
using their photography hobby to tell 
dramatic stories through pictures. In- 
creasingly, student reports for English, 
history, science, and other classes are 
word-and-picture reports. 








graphic study has advanced our knowl- 
edge of bacteria, human physiology, 
and anatomy. 


Photography is used to determine 


winners in fast-action finishes in sports 
events—racing, track, etc. Photography 
is used to record play-by-play events 
in games, boxing, etc., for further study. 
Photography also is used for passport 
pictures, registrations, and for security 
badges. 


The Expert Amateurs 


In the last ten years the use of black- 


and-white pictures has increased 65 per 
cent while the use of flash lamps has 
increased almost tenfold. Nearly 2,000,- 
000 U. S. families make home movies, 
according to one survey. 


Scores of teen-agers rate among the 


experts in amateur photography in both 
black-and-white and in color photog- 
raphy. Some are experts in using flash 
lamps and in taking movies. (In fact, 
many of the most skillful television 
cameramen are in their early twenties; 
a few years ago they were among the 
expert amateurs going to high school.) 


Teen-age experts are doing exciting 
photography. They are 


Students are studying the technique 
used in the picture magazines. Instead 
of writing a report on “My Canoe Trip” 
and then tossing in a photo or two to 
illustrate the writing, students are de- 
veloping a new technique for telling 
their stories. They are taking their 
cameras with them on summer trips. 


They are thinking ahead of time what 


story they want their pictures to tell- 
a picture story that is supplemented by 


Fairchild Aircraft 
Loading aerial photography equipment. 


words. But the pictures must “stand to- 
gether” in a series to do a good bit of 
the story telling. 

Social studies students are “picture 
reporting” important aspects of com- 
munity life. Some use their cameras to 
make traffic surveys—to find out why 
some street crossings are safety hazards. 
Their pictures tell the story. In words, 
they suggest remedies. 

-Other students make picture reports 
of historic or literary places, like the 
grounds around the home of a former 
President, or of a famous author. 

Science students photograph charac- 
teristics of trees and other plants. One 
picture in a series, for example, may be 
of a white oak tree. Another may be of 
a white oak leaf; another of the acorn, 
etc. Another picture report may be on 
the life story of a frog. 

More advanced high school photog- 
raphers are experimenting with movies. 
They choose an _ easy-to-photograph 
story—preferably one about teen-agers— 
such as those contained in the Teen- 
Age Book Club (TAB) selection, Hit 
Parade Stories. They plan a simple 
“shooting script” for the story, choose 
their friends (in their school clothes) 
to star in the picture, and start shooting. 

Student photographers also are great- 
ly improving their school newspapers, 
magazines, and yearbooks through their 
increased knowledge of photography. 
Even advertising is “personalized” when 
actual students pose for pictures for the 
ads. Yearbooks are becoming “picture 
stories of high school life.” Some stu- 
dents are accompanying these year- 
books with “high school sounds” re- 
corded on tape—the highlights of top- 
notch events at school—a big football 
game, a dramatic bit from a school play, 
the music of a big dance, the lunchroom 
at 12:30, and the “silence” (?) of the 
librarv when it is full of students. 
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Du Pont Co. 
Fashion photography sparks advertising. 





Eastman Kodak Co. 
Telescope records eclipse of the moon. 





Eastman Kodak Co. 


Aerial photograph of a farm gives guide to contour plowing for soil conservation. 





WORDS TO THE WISE 





WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


electricity. The man who invented 
the word electricity had no idea how 
important electricity would become. 
For this man wasn't thinking of 
diesel engines and huge power 
plants. He was thinking of a piece 
of amber. 

Amber is used to make jewelry, 
and is also an important ingredient 
of varnish. It’s a kind of fossil stone 
which looks like yellowish-brown 
colored glass, though it’s much hard- 
er and stronger than glass. It is 
formed from sticky plant substances 


that have hardened in the earth for - 


thousands of years. 

If you rub a piece of amber with 
cloth or fur, you can then use it to 
pick up paper and other light objects 
—just as you'd use a magnet. 

This magnetic quality of amber 
was first noticed a long time ago. 
One early scientist was particularly 
fascinated by it. He was a sixteenth- 
century English doctor named Wil- 
liam Gilbert. 

Gilbert was the doctor of Queen 
Elizabeth I. He was a well educated 
and well traveled man who had a 
great deal of curiosity about the 
world he lived in. One thing that 
especially interested Dr. Gilbert was 
magnetism. 








Gilbert made many different ex- 
periments with magnets. He was the 
first man to point out that amber was 
not the only magnetic substance. 
Gilbert discovered that glass, sul- 
phur, sealing wax, and resins reacted 
much as amber did when they were 
rubbed against materials. 

Dr. Gilbert wrote a book about mag- 
netism. When he wrote this book, he 
searched for a word to describe the 
kind of magnetic power he had ob- 
served in certain objects. Since am- 
ber was the first material known to 
have this power, Dr. Gilbert coined 
the word electricity. He got it from 
the Greek word for amber—elektron. 
And ever since then, the word elec- 
tricity has been part of our language. 


Here’s How 


How well do you understand what 
you read? Below is a list of words 
used in the above article on the 
origin of the word electricity. Under- 
line the word or words in paren- 
theses after each word which best 
defines the word. 

1. fossil (remains of an animal or 
plant which have been preserved in 
the earth OR any type of hard, 
glassy mineral ) 

2. ingredient (something which 
forms a part of something else OR 
material used for making varnish ) 

3. magnetic (dynamic OR having 
the power to attract objects ) 

4. substance (material OR a mag- 
netic object ) 

5. coined (spent money OR made 
up, invented ) 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


atmosphere (AT-mohs-feer). Noun. 
The whole mass of air which surrounds 
the earth; also, the air in a particular 
place. 

bauxite (BOKS-ite; o as in “orb”). 
Noun. The ore which is used to make 
aluminum. 

Hindu (HIN-doo). Noun. A believer 
in Hinduism, the religion of most peo- 
ple in India. 

humidity (hu-MID-ih-tee; u as in 


“unite”). Noun. Moisture or dampness 
in the atmosphere. 

jasmine (JAZ-mihn). Noun. A shrub 
of the olive family which has sweet- 
smelling flowers. 

Maharaja (ma-ha-RA-ja; first and last 
@ as in “sofa”; center two as in “arm”). 
Noun. The’ title of certain princes who 
used to rule over independent Indian 
states. 

Moslem (MOZ-luhm). Noun. A be- 
liever in the religion founded by the 
prophet Mohammed, who lived from 
570 to 632 A. D. 

tenant (TEN-uhnt). Noun. Someone 
who occupies property which he rents. 





NEW MOVIES 


WY Tops, don’t miss. 
WY Fair. 


WY Good. 
Save your money. 


¥“YTHE NAKED JUNGLE (Para- 
mount). This exciting adventure film is 
based on the story “Leiningen and the 
Ants.” (The story was printed in Junior 
Scholastic last semester.) Charlton Hes- 
ton and Eleanor Parker have to fight 
against billions and billions of tiny sol- 
dier ants. They cut through the dense 
Brazilian forests and jungles eating ev- 
erything in their path. It looks as if 
Heston, a rich cocoa planter, and the 
beautiful Miss Parker will be just an- 
other meal for the ants. The climax 
provides the special effects photogra- 
phers with a field day. 


““ROSE MARIE (MGM). This an- 
tique operetta by Rudolph Friml has 
been updated a bit. But it still seems 
curiously quaint and old-fashioned. 
Howard Keel sings the role of an up- 
right Canadian Mountie who takes or- 
phaned Ann Blyth under his protection. 
She promptly falls in love with outlaw 
Fernando Lamas. Meanwhile, we hear 
some glorious music and see even more 
glorious views of the Canadian Rockies 
in CinemaScope. But, Rose Marie still 
adds up to a rather dull show. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button 








JUNIOR FROGMAN. By Jeffrey Dann, 
Bragaw Ave. School, Newark, N. J. 
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Short Shots 


>» Though Dick Fadgen is but an 18- 
year-old senior at La Salle Academy of 
Providence (R. I.), he owns the Na- 
tional AAU indoor 220-yard breast- 
stroke title. Dick won the crown this 
month by outchurning the best col- 
legiate and club swimmers in the coun- 
try. 


> The Columbus Redbirds became 
puzzled recently when youngsters 
stopped returning baseballs that flew 
out of the park at the Daytona Beach, 
Fla., training base. The boys receive 25 
cents for each ball. Columbus officials 
investigated and discovered somebody 


outside the fence was paying 50 cents 
for each $1.30 ball! 


> Ben Hogan isn’t the only golfer to 
make a courageous comeback against 
great odds. Gerald Neely of Dallas, 
Tex., lost his left arm and underwent 
numerous operations in World War II, 
but he refused to give up his favorite 
sport. Recently he won honors in a 
public links tournament. His tee shots 
still carry more than 300 yards. 


> Gundi Busch, 18-year-old world 
figure skating champ from Cologne, 
Germany, says she won't accept any 
professional offers to come to America. 
“The intense competition, the “go-getter 
atmosphere’ of sports in the U. S. 
doesn’t attract me,” she declares. That’s 
Busch league stuff! 


>» Down in Laredo, Tex., they're pre- 
dicting 14-year-old Joanne Bruni will 
follow in the spiked footsteps of such 
Texas-bred lady golfers as Babe Zaha- 
rias, Betty Jameson, Betty Mackinnon, 
Betsy Rawls, and Polly Riley. Joanne, 
a sophomore at Ursuline Academy, 
weighs 100 pounds, hits drives 200 
yards or more, and has broken 80. In 
fact, she’s had a four-under-par 73. 
She’s won six tournaments in eight tries 
so far. 


> During the third period of the Clem- 
son-Wake Forest football game last fall, 
Sonny George, the W.F. quarterback, 
was injured. Clemson’s keen-eyed soph 
quarterback, Don King, spotted the in- 
jury and in the huddle he said: “George 
has been hurt. If you have to hit him 
again, hit him high. Otherwise you 
might injure him badly.” 

For this gallant act, King was 
awarded the Swede Nelson Trophy for 
Sportsmanship by the Gridiron Club 
of Boston. —ZANDER HOLLANDER 
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| Gtizenship Quiz @& 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Falr; Below 70 
—How about more work? 


1. COVERING KASHMIR 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences, which are 
based on the Kashmir theme article. 
Score seven points for each. Total, 49. 


1. Kashmir lies 


a. on the border of Asia and Eu- 
rope. 

b. in central Asia. 

c. on the Indian Ocean. 


2. Kashmir is connected with other 
countries 


a. by a few passes through the 
mountains. 

b. by a thick network of roads 
and railways. 

c. only by caravan trails. 


3. Most of Kashmir is covered by 


a. mountains and forests. 
b. lakes. 


c. farm land. 


4. The majority of the people of 
Kashmir live 


a. in the eastern and northern 
mountains. 

b. in the forests. 

c. in the Vale of Kashmir and the 
hilly country to the south. 


5. Kashmir is famous for its 


a. woolen cloth. 
b. electrical equipment. 
c. cooking. 


6. Most of the people of Kashmir 


a. ar. wild, warrior tribesmen. 
b. are factory workers. 
c. make their living by farming. 


7. Kashmir is 


a. completely independent. 

b. occupied by Indian and Pakis- 
tani troops. 

c. ruled by the British. 


My score 





2. NUMBER, PLEASE 


The following problems will test your 
skill in arithmetic. Score seven points 
for each of the problems you solve. 
Total, 21. 

1. Mt. Godwin Austen, second high- 
est mountain in the world, is 28,250 
feet high. About how high is the moun- 


tain in miles? Answer: 


2. One pound equals 7,000 grains. 
How many grains are there in two and 
a half pounds of uranium? Answer: 


3. There are 35 million amateur pho- 
tographers in the U. S. Suppose each 
one takes a dozen snapshots a month. 
How many snapshots do they all take 


in one month? Answer: 


My score 





3. TV NEWS REPORTER 


Imagine that you are a TV reporter 
giving a quick summary of the news. 
Underline the correct answer in each 
set of parentheses. Score five points 
each. Total, 30. 





The woman in the photograph is 
shown holding a (knitting bag, alumi- 
num thermos bottle, portable atomic 


X-ray machine). An important tne- 
national conference is now going on at 
(Geneva, Switzerland; Dallas, Texas; 
Rome, Italy). The top United States 
representative at this conference is Sec- 
retary of State (Henry Cabot Lodge, 
John Foster Dulles, J. Edgar Hoover). 
Nearly (100, 60, 25) per cent of our 
nation’s population belongs to churches 
or synagogues. Groups of U. S. farmers 
have started “Heifer Project” to send 
top-grade (livestock, liverwurst, lob- 
sters) to needy farm families overseas. 
A report from the Dutch says that 
(wooden shoes, tulips, dikes) are slowly 
disappearing in the Netherlands. 


My score. Total score. 
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PLANTERS 





CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


1st PRIZE—$35 
JAMES BUTLER 


{ 3140 Guion Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


2nd PRIZE — $25 
ROBERT JOHNSRUD KATHLEEN WARREN 


3rd PRIZE - $15 


\ Box 72, Dahlen, North Dakota 2347 Pepper Drive, Concord, Calif. 
\ 


3 WINNERS 4th PRIZE-—$10 EACH 


NANCY GOODMAN 


41 Burnett Terrace, West Orange, N. J. 


PAUL RUSCHA 


2105 N.W. 17th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JILL STALLINGS 


1011 S. 12th, East, Salt Lake City, Utah 


5 WINNERS 5th PRIZE—$5 EACH 


BARBARA PECON 


301 S.W. 11th St., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


RUSSELL ROBERTS 


1638 37th Street, Rock Island, Ill. 


CONSTANCE PETERSON 


1213 Hill Avenue, Sioux City, lowa 


LEWIS SKINNER, JR. 


5603 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis 20, Ind. 


VONNIE YOUNGS 


- 2405 Webster Street, Racine, Wisc. 


20 WINNERS 6th PRIZE-—$1 EACH 


CHANNING BATES 


Rincon Point, Carpinteria, Calif. 


ARDITH BAUDER 
116 Crystal Street, Grandville, Mich. 


GAIL BERG 
115 E. Wright Avenue, Tacoma 4, Wash. 


BILL BRADEN 
302 Spauling Avenue, Pullman, Wash. 


LINDA BRIGHTMAN 
90 Seminole Way, Rochester, N. Y. 


DORIS CRUSE 


1325 S. Congress Avenue, Austin, Tex. 


MERRILY APRIL ELMER 
Route 1, Pulaski, N. Y. 


GENE ERICKSON 
324 W. Ist Street, Sioux City, lowa 


DONNA FLOYD 
General Delivery, Kelseyville, Calif. 


BARBARA GARVER 
~ 81 John Street, Westminster, Md. 


VERONA M. GROSHONG 
P.O. Box 1215, Medford, Oregon 


WADE HAMPTON, JR. 
3848 5th Avenue, Port Arthur, Tex. 


JOE HEMSKY, JR. 
1122 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel, Il. 


NANCY HENDRYX 


Box 428, Center Point, lowa 


MARSHALL ARNIE KOLBER 
1642 N. Richmond St., Chicago 47, Ill. 


JANE McDONALD 
Stony Creek, Conn. 
SANDRA ORR 
4822 Overland Parkway, Toledo, Ohio 


CAROLYN OTTERSON 
839 Third Street, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
JO WHITTLE 
804 Orchard Hill, Roanoke, Va. 


DAVID L. YERKES 
Maple Avenue, Davisville, Pa. 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 





PLANTERS PEANUTS Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 








Dreams 


Do you like to travel? 

Most everyone does, it seems. 
And the best way to do it 

Is to do it in your dreams. 


Dreams inspire everyone, 
At least they do me. 

I can be a fearless pirate 
And sail o’er the sea. 


Or I can be an actress 

And star in every show 

A life that’s very beautiful 
“Wherefore art thou Romeo?” 


Or I can be a millionaire 
And own a bank or two. 
So Id sit right down and dream it. 
That’s just what I would do. 
Marjorie Rosen, Grade 6 
William S. Covert School 


Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. N. Rosenfeld 


The Lilac Bush 


They walked down the Lilac Lane, 
Her hand in his land. 

Their thoughts of love now blossom 
In this fairy land. 


The lilac bushes bloom 

With colors sweet and light. 
The nightingale sang sweet songs 
Of lovers, in the night. 


Their happiness was full and bright, 
Their love was growing now. 

And under the old lilac bush 

Cupid took a bow. 


The wedding date was set for 

June the 23rd. 

Their heads were filled with thoughts 
of things 

As happy as a bird. 


They now live in a cottage 
"Way up on a hill, 

And each night they listen 
To the whippoorwill. 


And then there’s little Mary. 

She’s grown up quite big now. 
When she met the boy across the woods, 
Cupid took another bow. 


They walk down the lilac lane, 
Her hand in his hand. 

Their thoughts of love now blossom 
In this fairyland. 


Gaylia Wartenbach, Grade 6 
Bastian School 

Houston, Texas 

Teacher, Ann Sigel 

















No Alias 
“Call your dog off!” shouted a sales- 
man, hotly pursued by an angry bull- 
dog. 
“I can't,” said the dog’s owner. “I’ve 
always called him Rover, and it’s too 


late to change now.” 
Richard Towne, Clearview School, Lorain, Ohio 


Getting Educated 


First Cannibal: “What's that book 
youre reading?” 

Second Cannibal: “It’s very interest- 
ing. It’s called ‘How to Serve Your 
Fellow Man.” 


Roman Cyhan, Immaculate Concefflion School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quiet Please 


The long-winded after-dinner speak- 
er had talked for fifteen long minutes. 
“After partaking of such a meal,” he 
said, “I feel if I had eaten any more I 
would be unable to talk.” 

From the far end of the table came 
an order to a waiter. “Give him a sand- 
wich.” 

Billie Lee Dillman, Federal Way School, Redondo. Wash. 


Slightly Different 


Ben: “What’s the difference between 
a ballet dancer and a mother duck?” 

Nell: “I don’t know, what?” 

Ben: “One goes quick on her legs 


and one goes quack on her eggs.” 


Colette Marie Steinhofer, Palermo (Calif.) School 


Using It Well 


Bob: “When should vou kick about 
a birthday present?” 

Jane: “When?” 

Bob: “When someone gives you a 
football.” 


Gary Fialky, Washington School, Springfield, Mass. 


The Silent Type 
Mistress: “When you wait on my 
guests at the table tonight, please don’t 
spill anything.” 
Maid: “Don’t worry, ma’am, I never 


talk much!” 
Francine Emanuele, P. S. 186, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Best of Pals 


Jack: “Why do little birds get along 
so well in the nest?” 
Mary: “If they didn’t they'd have a 
falling out.” 
Charles Pollyea, Kilmer School, Chicago, Ill. 


Joke of the Week 


Prisoner: “The judge sent me here 
for the rest of my life.” 

Warden: “So?” 

Prisoner: “Do you call breaking 


rocks with a hammer a rest?” 
Nancy Blank, McKinley School. Milwaukee, Wis. 





STEER WITH YOUR HANDS 
STOP WITH YOUR FEET! 






MAURI ROSE— 
3-time winner of the 
Indianapolis “500,"t 






Just like 
Mauri Rose 


Even a test driver like Mauri Rose 
vouldn’t try to stop a car with his 
ands. He steers with his hands, stops 
with his feet—like you do when you ride 
a bike with a New Departure Brake. 


Just like the brakes on GM’s experi- 
mental ‘‘Firebird,’’ which Mauri drives, 
the New Departure is placed at the 
hub of the wheel. That’s where brakes 
stop best—for planes, cars and bikes. 


And that’s where the New Departure 
brake is safe from rain and snow, dust 
and dirt, wear and tear. It’s the lightest, 
strongest, safest brake. Make sure your 
new bike has a modern New Departure. 


PARTURE 


choty Brake 


ethan no mmnciictbllmiia gees 


STOPS LIKE A JET OR RACING CAI 


Many jet planes and racing cars have disc 
type brakes like New Departure’s! 





RIM BRAKES ARE WAY OUT OF DATE 


They're old-fashioned .. .« heavier ... get 
rattles... can’t take ony rough stuff, 
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| AIR MANS Sittin wake sang , 
D' Vals 
| COMMEMORATIVES ipwin STAMP co. | 
l Hi-Values Box 11-02, Brooklyn 30, N. ¥ 











327 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25° 


Including early Canada, Newfoundland, British Colonies, 
Vatican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, Indian States, Ani- 
mals, Airmails, French Colonies, Rarities, Unusuals 


Every stamp different. Rare bargain with approvals. 
Money back guarantee. NIAGARA 5 STAMP ae aH 
NIAGARA ON THE LAKE 422. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — wr 7 
Colonies — High Value gg 


Complete Collection plus Big Illus 
Magazine all Sw with approvals. roy 5¢ for posta, 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto, Canada 


SLUGGER’S 
CHOICE 


In 















Famous Slugger Year- 
book FREE at your 
dealer's or send 5c 

in coin to Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Loujis- 
ville 2, Ky. Dept. S-32 


Send for your 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Miniature Bat and 
Pen and Pencil Set 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
MINIATURE BAT 
(16” tong) 45¢ each 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIL 
set 


45c per set 





HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., Louisville 2, Ky., Dept. $-32 \ 
Pen and Pencil Sets @ 
Miniature Bats @ 45c¢ each. | 


Please send me 
45c each. 
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ADDRESS. 





CITY and STATE 
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By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 





MEBRASKA 





One for Nebraska 


On May 7 the stamp above will be 
issued by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. The stamp commemorates the 
100th year since the Nebraska Terri- 
tory was organized. A three-center, the 
stamp pictures “The Sower,” a statue 
atop the state capitol at Lincoln, Nebr. 
(For more on Nebraska Territory, see 
Junior Scholastic news pages, April 14.) 

For first-day covers, send self- 
addressed envelopes to the Postmaster 
at Nebraska City, Nebr., before May 7. 
Seal or turn in the flap of the envelope. 
Then enclose it in an outer envelope 
along with a money order or coins for 
each first-day cover you request. You 
may send for as many as 10 covers. 


U. N. STAMP CLUBS 


All stamp collectors who join the 
United Nations Stamp Clubs in 1954- 
55 become charter members. Everyone 
joining before Sept. 1, 1954, receives: 


a wallet-sized membership card 
an official club button 

a free packet of stamps 

a subscription to the Globe-Trot- 
ter, official club bulletin. 


Dues for 1954-55 are 25 cents per 
member. A minimum of $1.00 is neces- 
sary to enroll a club. Each club receives: 


e a club charter certificate 

© a poster in color showing the flags 
of all 60 U. N. member-nations 

© a poster picturing United Nations 
postage stamps 

e a booklet describing the U. N. 
stamps 


Membership is open to everyone. 
Application blanks appear in all Scho- 
lastic Magazines for April 14. You can 
also obtain an application by writing 
to: Director, United Nations Stamp 
Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 








Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic zines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and puuneny stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to an advertisement 
before ding money ny stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
penny | be sure to write your name and address 
our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
a the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic oe is urged 
to ore A 4,1 as Edito: +. _ 
zines, 33 id St., New York 36 


153 All Diliorens 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
oe grees. High Yotsss, 


@ Bargain lists an 
approvals inelu 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
oe airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches} it wil 
occu, ry full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FRE: approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14. 

















TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 982, MASS. 
ANIM ALS, BIRDS, | TRIANGLES 
| pee Fish, Shes, 

} pone ny . Dic 


Multicolored, a> 4 Geogra, a Musical, Battles, 

Giants, Midgets and over 100 ot Only 25¢ with Ap- 

eee. CA ADA raed co., 1907 y Main St., Dept. 318, 
lagara Falls, N. Y. 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 


MIGHTY LION TRIANGLE 


Rare “Ben Franklin’ Canal Zone, fine rhino and 
mosquito stamps, Sahara Red Cross, real music 
stamp, Ionian Isls, etc. Only 3¢ to Approval Buyers, 








FORTUNE STAMP co., Dept. 4 Washington 10, D. C. 





RAYMAX 37-FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 


FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
'@ plus full particulars & Approvals. 


t TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 904, New York 38, N.Y 


34—BIG VALUE!—34 
TRIANGLES—DIAMONDS—AIRMAILS — ONLY 10¢ 


Including 7 SCARCE stamps from RUSSIA. 
EGYPT PYRAMIDS, AFRICA, OLD U5S., etc. 
ALL 3% only 10¢ to apprcval applicants. 

Cactus Stamp Co., Desert Springs 21, Calif. 


ALBUM - 10¢c! 


32 pages! Over 1,000 Spaces! 
World-Wide Lists and deonutlo Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 

















WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 


GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





pix Coleced Ecuador. First U. S. Comeenaseave, 
Devils _ Isl Others. Free with a 
CAPITAL S STAMP COMPANY, Little Rock is Ark. 





Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 
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Here are the clues: These words were 5. Right (abbrev.). 
quiz-word PUZZLE spoken in the Virginia Convention in 6. Suffix meaning information on a par- 
1775, just before the American Revolution ticular subject, such as folk — —- — —. 
‘iz i {4 5 began. They were spoken by 20A 382A. 7. Ancient word for “yes,” which is still 
He said: “Give 22 A 6A 4D give used to mean, “I vote yes.” (Plural). 
6 T SA ISD? 8. District Attorney (abbrev.). 
10. Doctor (abbrev.). 
8 9 10 12. Indian group that once lived in Peru. 
(The letters also make up the name, 
14 «It “Cain.” ) 
3 adi w , 1. Hard work. 13. *Quotation word, meaning “loss of 
ic 7 6. *Quotation word, meaning “freedom.” life.” 
8. Perform an action. 14. Do you sing-in this at church on Sun- 
7) 9 9. Abbreviation of “Edward.” day? 
11. Dry because of no rainfall. (The let- 15, Important metal used in electrical 
20 1 ters also make up the word, “raid.”) work. 
14. Russian monarch before 1917. 19. Prefix meaning “before” as in 
22 ¥) 74 125 16. East Northeast (abbrev.). “— — — view.” 
17. Belonging to him. 20. Round vegetables which grow in pods. 
; 27 28 18. Rooster which is good to eat. 21. Hold on to. 
20. °*First name of the author of our quo- 22, Our battleship, the “Big — —.” 
79 30 7 tation. 25. Male pronoun. 
. 22. *Quotation word, meaning “myself.” 27, Part of a school cheer. 
2 3 23. Belonging to a woman. 28. An inlet of water, similar to a gulf, 
24. Exclamation of surprise. but not as big. 
26. Used to row a boat. 80. A spider weaves this. 
34 28. Watch out! This insect stings. 31. Attempt. 
29. You cut wood with this. 33. Opposite of “yes.” 


This puzzle is based on a famous Amer- 31. Hit lightly. 
ican patriotic saying. The instructions give 32. *Last name of the author of our quo- 
you Clues to the saying. When you finish __ tation. 84. Girl and — — —, 

ACROSS: 1-there; 6-goodies; 8-so; 9-co.; 

ll-hold; 14-spar; 16-doe; 17-war; 18-never; 


the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
DOWN 
20-mediate; 22-lo; 23-sat; 24-S.I.; 26-bad; 28- 


these lines. 
]. 9 was; 29-tip; 31-I.0.U.; 32-peace; 34-ace. 
- Long Island (abbrev.). DOWN: i-to; 2-ho: 3-ed.; 4-R1.; 5-EE.; 
. Bachelor of Arts (abbrev.). 6-good; 7-scar; 8-sh; 10-or; 12-lone; 13- 
Exist deeds; 14-sweat; 15-part; 19-via; 20-moat; 
_— — lines ”» 21-Esau; 22-lb.; 25-is; 27-dip; 28-woe; 30-pea; 
. *Quotation word, meaning “either. 3l-ice: 33-A.C. 


Answers this week in Teacher edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Answers to April 21 Quiz-word Puzzle 
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now you can own 
a thoroughbred ° 
Sports Bike! 





3-SPEED GEAR SHIFT 
Epren built-in with coaster brake 
{ ~ ‘py The famous Sturmey-Archer 
AS TRI-COASTER 


Sports Light Coaster (Illustrated) 
$69.75 f.0.b. Boston, slightly higher 
in distant cities 


the 3 greatest names in cycling... 
ZRALEIGH ® RUDGE ®HUMBER 


These three famous bikes are built in England by men who ride bicycles 
themselves. They know cycling, and all the careful workmanship they 
put into men’s and women’s bikes goes into boys’ and girls’ models, too. 
CHECK THESE FEATURES! FREE CATALOG! > 
* 3 speeds take the strain out of pedaling — low gear for climbing hills, 
normal for comfortable cruising, high for cross-country speed. * Rear 
coaster foot-brake plus extra front hand-brake. * Light, strong, all steel 
construction with heavy enamel and heavy chrome finish. * Bike comes Add — 


complete with pump, kitbag, tool set and genuine leather saddle. x Three 
frame sizes — 1914", 21’, 23°. 





RALEIGH INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 
687 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Send me your free illustrated catalog with full technical 
details on the bike checked below. 
O) RALEIGH O ruoGe OC HumBer 

























All in one package— 
everything you need for 


, Shapshots.... 
& indoors or OL 





Star of the outfit, of course, is the Brownie Price includes Federal Tax, 
and is suojec nge 
Hawkeye Flash Camera. Then, there’s your without notice. 


flasholder, flash bulbs, flash guard, two rolls of 
Kodak film, and a real “‘how-to” booklet. 


Take the Cover Off the Box—You’re in Business 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Off the Press 


The American Family in the Twentieth 
Century, by John Sirjamaki. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
227 pp., $4.25. 


In recent years this nation has been 
undergoing the most rapid period of 
family formation in its history. The 
large increase in the number of families, 
coupled with the strains and crises of 
living, has invited increased attention 
by social scientists to family life as a 
basic element in national welfare. 

In this contribution to the Library of 
Congress Series in American Civiliza- 
tion, Yale sociologist John Sirjamaki 
has woven in compact and pungent 
form the thoughts of sociologists on the 
American family from its European 
backgrounds and large farm families of 
the 18th and early 19th centuries to the 
small, chiefly urban, family today. 
While documenting dispassionately the 
impact of divorce and increased em- 
ployment of married women on family 
life, it is apparent that Mr. Sirjamaki 
has high hopes for the future of the 
American family. Marriages, he con- 
cludes, “are, on the whole, happier and 
better integrated than they were in 
earlier times.” Of particular interest is 
his chapter on the changing role of 
the child in the American family. 

Although the author generalizes, of 
necessity, in an effort to compress a 
huge amount of monographic material 
into a single, slender volume, the work 
is carefully documented with footnotes 
happily relegated to the rear. It js un- 
fortunate that in a book directed to the 
general reader, Sirjamaki lapses so fre- 
quently into such statements as: 
“.. . the solidarity of the family has 
been inevitably undermined by its loss 
of functions which has not yet been 
adequately compensated for by its in- 
creased social utility as a primary group 
of its members.” Nevertheless he re- 
duces even this into simple English 
as he warms to the American family he 
so skillfully describes. 


Robert M. La Follette, by Belle Case 
La Follette and Fola La Follette. 2 
vols. Macmillan, N. Y. 1305 pp., $15. 


The authors of this biography are the 
late widow and the daughter of Robert 
M. La Follette. They have made expert 
use of the huge correspondence of the 
man who was Governor of Wisconsin 
(1901-1906), United States Senator 
(1906-1925) and Progressive party 
Presidential candidate (1924). They 
have brought to this labor of love warm 
recollections of “Bob,” and considerable 
writing ability. 


In seventy-two chapters, we are car- 
ried forward from La Follette’s early 
days as a farm boy through his under- 
graduate days at the University of Wis- 
consin, the development of his law 
practice, building of his family life, and 
the ups and downs of a long political 
career. La Follette’s fearless battling of 
special interests and his vigorous lead- 
ership of progressive reforms are re- 
ported in detail. His opposition to our 
entry into World War I and his subse- 
quent efforts to amend the Treaty of 
Versailles are recounted sympathetical- 
ly. The vilification to which he was 
subjected during the war years and the 
renewed popular appeal of his final 
years added further excitement to an 
action-packed public life. 

This biography is a faithful telling of 
the La Follette story, but it is naturally 
an uncritical one. 


Africa: The Racial Issue, edited by Joan 
Coyne MacLean. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 1. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 198 pp., $1.75. 


“Mau Mau,” said to mean quickly, 
and “apartheid,” which means segrega- 
tion, are words which have become part 
of our vocabulary in recent years. They 
express the extremes of revolt and re- 
pression in a continent which is in 
ferment. 

This worthwhile addition to The 
Reference Shelf explores both the racial 
issue, and the social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues which are being fought 
out in Africa. The solution is not 
brought any nearer by European na- 
tions which cannot agree on their co- 


‘ 
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lonial policies. The happiest foreseeable 
result may be acceptance of one Negro 
leader’s advice: “You can play a tune of 
sorts on the white keys and you can 
play a tune of sorts on the black keys, 
but for harmony you must use both 
black and white.” 

Major sections of this collection in- 
clude articles on the historical back- 
ground, British East Africa, the Union 
of South Africa, proposed federation in 
Central Africa, approaches to self-gov- 
ernment, the Belgian Congo, and 
French Africa. The contributions are 
brought into sharp focus by a skillful 
editor. She has drawn from the pages 
of Foreign Affairs, the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, the New York Times, Contem- 
porary Review, Current History, and 
similar publications. An index would 
add to the usefulness of this kind of 
reference work. 


From School to Job: Guidance for 
Minority Youth, by: Ann Tanneyhill. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 200. 
P.A.P., 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 28 
pp., 25¢. 


The Public Affairs Committee, with 
number 200 in its series, has issued a 
useful document for Negro and other 
youth groups generally considered un- 
derprivileged. Here is a down-to-earth 
approach to a significant problem. Fac- 
tors which have given rise to minority 
youth problems are sketched briefly. 
We are informed of one specific way in 
which the problem is being met, and 
we ate given a survey of what remains 
to be done. Teachers will be especially 
interested in the more hopeful outlook 
for employment of trained minority 
students in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions and professions. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 





The special unit on Photography 
in this issue coincides with Na- 
tional Photography Week (April 
24-30), part of the celebration of 
National Hobby Month. Jinx Falk- 
enburg has been chosen “Photog- 
raphy Queen” by members of the 
Hobby Guild, according to Albert 
O. Bassuk, Guild president. 

Leaders in photography will be 
awarded Hobby Hall of Fame cer- 
tificates to commemorate their 
achievements. Awards winners in- 
clude Leo Pavelle (commercial 
photographer), Joseph G. Dom- 
broff (of Willoughby’s, famed 
N. Y. photography store), Norris 
Harkness (newspaper camera col- 
umnist); Victor Keppler (photog- 
rapher), Jacob Deschin (camera 
editor, New York Times), and Mar- 





NATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY WEEK 


garet Bourke-White (Life Maga- 
zine photographer). 


Over 750 U. S. cities have 
“hobby centers” this week in 
which special displays, contests, 


and exhibits focus attention on the 
importance of photography in ev- 
eryday life and the pleasure to be 
found in photography as a hobby. 
To find out if your town has such 
a center, inquire at your nearest 
store selling photographic supplies. 

The May 19 issue of Scho- 
lastic Magazines will have special 
features devoted to Scholastic 
Awards—vwriting, art, photography. 
The May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade will be the annual Scholastic 
Awards issue with some of the best 
of the prize-winning photography, 
writing, ete. 
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—Daniel Burnham, architect and city planner 
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Make no little plans. They have no magic 

to stir men’s blood. Make big plans. Aim high 
hope and work. Let your watchword 

be Order and your beacon Beauty. 
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